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Now like a fillet to her head repairs. 

And with his circling volumes folds her hairs. Dryd. En. 

She fcorn’d the praife of beauty, and the care ; 

A belt her waift, a fillet binds her hair. Pope's Winclf. For. 

■i. The flefhy part of the thigh: applied commonly to veal. 

The youth approach’d the fire, and as it burn’d, 

On five {harp broachers rank’d, the roaft they turn’d : 

Thefe morfels flay’d their ftomachs ; then the reft 
They cut in legs and fillets for the feaft. Dryden's Iliad. 

3. Meat rolled together, and tied round. 

Fillet of a fenny fnake, , 

In the cauldron boil and bake. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

The mixture thus, by chymick art 
United clofe in every part, 

In fillets roll’d, or cut in pieces, _ 

Appear’d like one continu’d fpecies. . Smft. 

4. [In architeaure.] A little member which appears in the or¬ 
naments and mouldings, and isotherwife called liftel. Harris. 

To Fi'llet. v. a [from the noun.] 

1. To bind with a bandage or fillet. 

• 2. To adorn with an aftragal. _ , 

He made hooks for the pillars, and overlaid their chapiters 
and filletted them. Ex. xxxviii. 28. 

To Fi'llip. v.a. [A word, fays Skinner, formed from the 
found. This refemblance I am not able to difeover, and there¬ 
fore am inclined to imagine it corrupted from fill up, by fome 
combination of ideas which cannot be recovered ] To ftrike 
with the nail of the finger by a fudden fpring or motion. 

If I do, fillip me with a three-man beetle. Shak. Hen. IV. 

Then let the pebbles on the hungry beach 
■Fillip the ftars: then let the mutinous winds 
Strike the proud cedars ’gainft the fiery fun. Shake/. Coriol. 
We fee, that if you fillip a luteftring, it fheweth double or 
treble. Bacon's Natural Hijlory , N°. 183. 

FYllip. n.fi. [from the verb.] A jerk of the finger let go 
from the thumb. 

Fi'lly. n.f. [filoy, Welfh; fille, French.] 
j. A young horfe or mare. 

Geld fillies , but tits, yer a nine days of age. 

They die elfe of gelding, or gelders do rage: 

Young fillies fo likely of bulk and of bone. 

Keep fuch to be breeders, let gelding alone. Tuff. Husband. 
A well-wayed horfe will convey thee to thy journey s end, 
when an unbacked filly may give thee a fall. Suckling. 

2. A young mare, oppofed to a colt or young horfe. 

I jeft toOberon, and make him fmile. 

When I a fat and bean-fed horfe beguile. 

Neighing in likenefs of a filly foal. Shakefpeare. 

I am joined in wedlock, for my fins, to one of thof e filter 
who are deferibed in the old poet. Addifon's Spectator. 

FILM. n.f. Oylmefta, Saxon.] A thin pellicle or {kin. 

While the filver needle did work upon the fight of his eye, 
to remove the film of the cataraft, he never faw any thing 
more dear or perfed than that white needle. Bacon's N. Hift. 
Michael from Adam’s eyes the film remov’d. 

Which that falfe fruit that promis’d clearer fight 
Had bred. Milton's ParadifcLoJl, b. ii. /. 412. 

A ftone is held up by the films of the bladder, and fo kept 
from grating or offending it. Graunt's Bills of Mortality. 

There is not one infidel fo ridiculous as to pretend to folve 
the phaenomena of fight, fancy, or cogitation, by thofe fleet¬ 
ing fuperficial films of bodies. Bentley's Sermons. 

° He from thick films (hall purge the vifual ray, 

And on the fightlefs eyeballs pour the day- Pope's Meffah. 
To Film. v. a. [from the noun.] To cover with a pellicle or 
thin Ikin. 

It will but lkin and film the ulcerous place, 

Whilft rank corruption, mining all within. 

In feds unfeen. Shakefpeare's Hamlet. 

Fi'lmy. adj. {from film.'] Compofed of thin membranes or 
pellicles. 

So the falfe fpider, when her nets are fpread. 

Deep ambulh’d in her filent den does lie 5 

And feels, far off, the trembling of her thread, 

Whofe filmy cord Ihould bind the ftruggling fly. Dry den. 

They with fruitlefs toil 
Flap filmy pinions oft, to extricate 
Their feet in liquid {hackles bound, ’till death 
Bereave them of their worthlefs fouls ; fuch doom 
Waits luxury, and lawlefs love of gain. Phillips. 

Loofe to the winds their airy garments flew. 

Thin glitt’ring textures of the filmy dew; 

Dipt in the richeft tin&ureof the {kies. 

Where light difports in ever-mingling dyes. Pope. 

To FILTER, v.a. [ filtro , low Latin; per filum trahere.] 

1. To defecate by drawing off liquor by depending threads. 

2. To ftrain; to percolate. 

Dilute this liquor with fair water, fibre it through a paper, 
and fo evaporate it. Grew's Mufaurn. 

Fi'lter. n.f. [filtrum , Latin.] 

1. A twift of. thread, of which one end is dipped in the hquor 
to be defecated, and the other hangs below the bottom of the 
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velfel, fo that the liquor drips from it. See New Dispen¬ 
satory. 

2. A ftrainer ; a fearce. 

That the water, pafling through the veins of the earth, 
fliould be rendered frefh and potable, which it cannot be by 
any percolations we can make, but the faline particles will 
pafs through a tenfold filter. Ray on the Creation. 

FILFTH. n.f. [plS, Saxon,] 

I. Dirt; naftinefs; any thing that foils or fouls. 

When we in our vicioufnefs grow hard. 

The wife gods feal our eyes; 

In our own filth drop our clear judgments. 

Wifdom and goodnefs to the vile feem vile; 

Filths favour but themfelves. Shakefpeare*s King Lear. 
Neither may.you truft waters that tafte fweet; for they are 
commonly found in rifing grounds of great cities, which muft 
needs take in a great deal of filth. Bacon*s Natural Hijlory. 

How perfect then is man ? From head to foot 
Defil’d with filthy and rotten at the root. Sandys. 

Though perhaps among the rout 
He wildly flings his filth about; 

He ftill has gratitude and fap’ence, 

To fpare the folks that give him ha’pence. Swift. 

2. Corruption; groflhefs; pollution. 

Such do likewife exceedingly difpofe us to piety and reli¬ 
gion, by purifying our fouls from the drofs and filth of fenfual 
delights. Tilloifon's Sermons. 

Fi'lthjly. adv . [from filthy] Naftily ; foully; grofsly. 

It ftuck filthily in the camel’s ftomach that bulls, bears, and 
the like, ihould be armed, and that a creature of his fize 
ihould be left defencelefs. L'EfirangCy Fable 78, 

Fi'lthiness. n.f. [from filthy .] 

1. Naftinefs; foulnefs; dirtinefs. 

Men of virtue fupprefled it, left their ihining ihould difeo- 
ver the others filthinefs . Sidney , b. ii. 

2. Corruption; pollution. 

They held this land, and with their filthinefs 
Polluted this fame gentle foil ltfng time, 

That their own mother loath’d their beaftlinefs. 

And ’gan abhor her brood’s unkindly crime. 

All were they born of her own native flime. Fairy Spueen. 
They never duly improved the utmoft of fuch a power, 
but gave themfelves up to all the filthinefs and licentioufnefs of 
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life imaginable. 

Fi'lthy. adj. [from filth.'] 

1. Nafty; foul; dirty. 

Fair is foul, and foul is fair; 

Hover through the fog and filthy air. 

2. Grofs; polluted. 

As all ftories are not proper fubje&s for an epick poem or 
a tragedy, fo neither are they for a noble pifture: the fubjefts 
both of the one and of the other, ought to have nothing of 
immoral, low, or filthy in them. Drydens Dufrefnoy. 

To FFLTRATE. v. a. [ from filter. ] To ftrain; to perco¬ 
late ; to filter. 

The extraft obtained by the former operation, burnt to 
afhes, and thofe afhes boiled in water and filtrated , yield a 
fiery fait. Arbuthnot on Aliments . 

Fi'ltration. n.f. [from filtrate.'] A method by which 
liquors are procured fine and clear. The filtration in ufe is 
ftraining a liquor through paper, which, by the fmallnefs of 
its pores, admits only the finer parts through, and keeps the 
reft behind. Spinney. 

We took then common nitre, and having, by the ufual way 
of folution, filtrationy and coagulation, reduced it into cry- 
ftals, we put four ounces of this purified nitre into a ftrong 
new crucible. Boyle . 

. Fi'mble Hemp. n.f. 

The feafon of pulling of it is firft about Lambas, when 
good part of it will be ripe; that is, the light Summer hemp, 
that bears no feed, which is called fimble hemp. Mortim. Hush* 

Good flax and good hemp, for to have of her own. 

In May a good houfewife will fee it be fown; 

And afterwards trim it, to ferve at a need, 

The fimble to fpin, and the carle for her feed. ‘Luff- Hush. 

FIN. n.f. [pin, Saxon; wz, Dutch.] The wing of a fifh; 
the limb by which he balances his body, and moves in the 
water. 

He that depends 

Upon your favours, fwims with fins of lead, 

And hews down oaks with rufhes. Shakefpeare*s Othello. 
Their fins confift of a number of griftly bones, Jong and 
{lender, like pins and needles. More's Antid. againfl Aiheifm. 

Thus at half-ebb a rowling fea 
Returns, and wins upon the fhore; 

The watry herd, affrighted at the roar. 

Reft on their fins awhile*, and ftay, 

Then backward take their wond’ring way. 

Still at his oar th’ induftrious Libys plies 5 
But as he plies, each bufy arm {brinks in, 

And by degrees is fafhion’d to a fin. Addif Ovid's Metam- 
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Fin-foo'ted. adf [fin and fot ] Falmipedous; having feet 
with membranes between-the toes. 

it is deferibed like fiffipedes, or birds which have their feet 
or claws divided; whereas it is palmipedous or fin-fo:tedy like 
fwans and geefe, according to the method of nature in lati- 
roftrous or fiat-billed birds;, which being generally fwimmers, 
the organ is wifely contrived unto the action, and they are 
framed with fins or oars upon their feet. Brcwn's Vulg. Err. 

Finable, adj. [from fine.] That admits a fine. 

This is the order for writs of covenant that be finable. Bac. 
He fent letters to the council, wherein he acknowledged 
himfelf favoured in bringing his czufe finable. Hayward. 

FFNAL. adj. [finally French; finality Latin ] 

1. Ultimate; laft. 

And over them triumphant death his dart 
Shook ; but delay’d to ftrike, though oft invok’d 
With vows, as their chief good, and final hope. Milt. P. L. 

2. Conclufive; decifive. 

There be many examples where fea-fights. have been final 
to the w T ar. B a cony Effiay 30. 

Henry [pent his reign in eftabliihing himfelf, and had 
neither leifure nor opportunity to undertake the final conqueft 
of Ireland. Davies on Ireland. 

3. Mortal; deftru&ive. 

At laft refolv’d to work his final fiiiart. 

He lifted up his hand, but back again did ftart. Fai. §jueen. 

4. Refpefting the end or motive. 

Some things in fuch fort are allowed, that they be alfo re¬ 
quired as ncceflary unto falvation, by way of dire<T, imme¬ 
diate,- and proper neceflity finals fo that, without performance 
of them, they cannot by ordinary courfe be faved, nor by any 
means be excluded from life, obferving them. Hookery b. ii. 

By its gravity fire raifes the water in pumps, fiphons, and 
other engines; and performs all thofe feats which former phi- 
lofophers, through ignorance of the efficient caufe, attributed 
to a finaly namely, nature’s abhorrence of a vacuity. Ray. 

Your anfwering in the final caufe, makes me believe you 
are at a lofs for the efficient. Collier on Thought. 

Fi'nally. adv. [from final.] 

1. Ultimately; laftly ; in conclufion. 

Sight bereav’d 

May chance to number thee with thofe 

Whom patience finally muft crown. Milton's Agonijles. 

2. Completely ; without recovery. 

Their houfe:s were many times in danger of ruin; yet was 
there not any houfe of noble Englifti in Ireland utterly de- 
ftroyed, or finally rooted out by the hand of juftice, but the 
houfe of Defmond only. Davies on Ireland. 

Dotibtlefsly many men net finally loft, who )et have no 
mens fins to anfwer for but their own. South's Sermons. 

Finance, n.f [French.] Revenue; income; profit. It 
is feldom ufed in the fingular. 

This fort of finance hath been increafed by this new device. 

r . r , r . Bacons Off. of Alienation. 

I he rehdue of thefe ordinary finances be cafual or uncer¬ 
tain ; as be the efeheats and forfeitures. Bacon. 

His pretence for making war upon his neighbours was their 
pyracies, though he pradtifed the fame trade when he was 

at the fege of B y^ ntiu m. Arbuthnot. 
n -f [French.] One who colle&s or farms 
thepublick revenue. 

Fi'nary. n.f [{com To fine.} In the iron works, the fecond 
forge at the iron mills. 

Finch [pine, Saxon.] A fmall bird of which wq have 

'r PTXT^ nds ’ the S oldfinch > chaffinch, and bulfinch. 

i o MIND. v. a. [pinban, Saxon ; vinden, Dutch.] 

J. 1 o obtain by fearching or fecking. 

Afk, and it {hall be given you; feek, and ye {hall find. 

Whereas thou haft fearched all my fluff, wh^ThaVthou 
founded all thy houfliold fluff? Ge „ xxxi ° 

A bird that flies about, ’ ‘ 

And beats itfelf againfl the cage. 

Finding at laft no paffage out, 

It fits and fings. ~ . 

2. To obtain fomething loft. Cowley. 

hc lay " h i: °\ i ’i 

T ft",7 r £°° l J T: when 1 'oft one IhaftM 

j {not his fellow of the felt-fame flight 
1 be felf-fame way, with more advTfed watch, 
r oyW the other forth; by vent’ring both, 

3 . M „ po „. "•■'*« * r™. 

J here watchful at the gate they find 
bulpicion with her eves behind. r\ jn > tijtt. n 

In woods and forefts thou art fund. ' ^ 

4 To k„,« by cfffl ‘ he *"»• ■«*■* M 

How oft will lie 
Uf thy chang’d fajth complain I 
N‘A his fortunes find to be 

bo airy and fo vain! _ , 

Cowley. 
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The torrid zone is now found habitable. 

5. To difeover by ftudy. 

Phyficians 

With (harperl’d fight fome remedies may find. 

. Thy maid ! ah yfind fome nobler theme, 

Whereon thy doubts to place. 

6. To difeover what is hidden. 

A curfe on him who found the oar. ^■ 

•7. To hit on by chance ; to perceive by accident. 

They build on fands, which if unmov’d they finely 
. 5 Tis but becaufe there was no wind. Cowley* 

8 . To gain by any mental endeavour. 

If we for happinefs could leifure finely 
And wand’ring time into a method bind. 

We fhould not then thp great mens favour need. Cowley. 

We oft review, each finding like a friend 
Something to blame, and fomething to commend. Pope. 

9. To remark; to obferve. 

, Beauty or wit in all I find. Cowlty. 

10. To detect; to deprehend ; to catch. 

When firft found in a lie, talk to him of it as a ftrange 
monftrous matter, and fo fhame him out of it. Locke. 

1 r. To reach ; to attain. 

They are glad when they can find the grave. Job iii. 22, 
He did the utmoft. bounds of knowledge findy 
Yet found them not fo large as was his mind. Cowley „ 

12. Tq meet. 

A clear confcience and heroick mind. 

In ills their bufinefs and their glory find. Cowley * 

13. To fettle; to fix any thing in one’s own opinion. 

Some men 

Tfie marks of old and catholick would find. Cowley* 

14. To determine by judicial verdi£L 

His peers, upon this evidence, 

Have found him guilty of high treafon. Shakefp. Hen. V 7 IL 

15. To Ripply; to furnifti: as, he finds me in money and in 
victuals. 

16. [In law.] To approve : as, to find a bill. 

17. To Find himfelf To be; to fare with regard to eafe or 
pain, health or ficknefs. 

Pray, fir, how Cye findyourfef? fay5 the doctor. L'EJlr. 

18. To Find out. To unriddle; to folve. 

The finding out of parables is a wearifome labour.of the 

m * in(B Eccluf xiii. 26. 

19. T^Find out. To difeover fomething hidden. 

Can’ft thou by fearching find out God ? Can’ft thou find out 
the Almighty unto perfe&ion ? Job ii. 7. 

There are agents in nature able to make the particles of 
bodies flick together by very ftrong attra&ions, and it is the 
bufinefs of experimental philofophyto find them out. Newton. 
What hinders then, but that thou find her out> 

And hurry her away by manly force ? Addifon's Cato. 

20. To f ind out. To obtain the knowledge of. 

The principal part of painting is to find out and thoroughly 
to underhand what nature h^s made moft beautiful. Dry den. 

21. TiFiNB out. To invent; to excogitate. 

A man of Tyre, fkilful to work In gold, and to find out 
every device which fhall be put to him. 2 Chron. ii. 14. 

22. 1 he particle but is added often without any other ufe thaq 
that it adds fome force or emphafis to the verb. 

While {he proudly march’d about, 

Greater conquefts to find out , 

She beat out Sufan by the by. Coivle". 

It is agreeable to compare the face of a great man with the 
character, and to try if we can find out in his looks and fea¬ 
tures either the haughty, cruel, or merciful temper. Addifon. 

He was afraid of being infulted with Greek ; for which vea- 
fon he deftred a friend to find him out a clergyman rather of 
plain fenfe than much learning. A fdifon's SpcZator. 

Fi’nder. n.fi. [from find.] J t 

1. One that meets or falls upon any- thino-. 

We will bring the device to the ba?,‘ and crown thee for a 

finder of mad men. Shakefpeare's Twelfth Night, 

2. One that picks up any thing loft. J 

Some lewd fqueaking cryer. 

Well pleas’d with one lean thread-bare groat for hire, 
iw.a.y kke ci devil rocir through every ftreet, 

• And S al1 | the /” & i ’ s confcience, if they meet, Donne 
O yes! if any happy eye 

This roving wanton {hall deferv, 

Let the finder Purely know 
Mine is the wag; ’tjs I that owe 
The winged wand’rer. r n 

FikvsNv lt n.fi. [find and, fault.] A cenfurer; a 

ve are the makers of manners, Rate ; and the liberty that 

Fi'».»r ‘t5M.«° P si h on m r‘pf a “ ***»■ 

rvs -id L o/ 1I01 3 ’ oax on. J Plump; weighty • firm » 
fohd. I hus the proverb, V az 7 * r ^ m * 

A cold May and a windy, 

Makes the barn fat and findy. 

means that it flares the barn with plump and firm grain, fun. 
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